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conveys information which Friends 
generally ought to possess, for instance: 

TIMEs and PLACEs of holding Yearly 
and Quarterly Meetings. 

Register of First-pAY SCHOOLS and 
YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

Times of holding COMMITTEE and 
other MEETINGS around Philadelphia 
in 1910. 

The book is as complete as the in- 
formation obtainable could make it. 

PRICE OF YEAR BOOK 

Single copies ...cceccccsses 10 cents 
Single copies by mail........12 cents 
1 dozen copies by mail...... 90 cents 

To dealers who order two or three 
dozen copies, a special price will be 
given. 

Send orders to Walter H. Jenkins, 
140 North 15th Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


MILLINERY Hata, Bonnet Retrin 
ming, rates moderate. 
M. GATCHEL, 126 No. 2ist St., Phila. 








EDWARD ROBERTS 
COMMISSION MERCHANT 
Fruits, Vegetables, Poultry and Eggs 
220 C& 222 Dock St. 


Established 1866. Philadelphia 


ELIZABETH B. SATTERTHWATE, 
52 WN. Stockton St., Trenton. N. J. 


Genealogist 


Oyster Supper 


for benefit of 


Friend’s Home for Children 
will be held 


Ist Month 25th, 1910 


at the 
SCOTTISH RITES HALL 
S. W. Cor. Broad and Race Sts. 
From 5 to 8 o’clock P. M. 


After the supper an interesting entertain- 
ment will be given. 


a line. No insertion for less than 20 cents | 
seereteeeneatiniementinbieennineaas | 
WANTED. 


COMPETENT, EXPERIENCED "FRIEND | 
desired as matron of the Young Friends’ 
Association. Apply to 1529 Girard Ave., Phila. 


ANTED. — MIDDLE-AGED ACTIVE WO- 
man to cook and keep house for an unmarrie: 
young farmer, near Colmar, Pa. Address H. C. 
M. at this office, with references. 


ANTED — A YOUNG WOMAN ABOUT 25 
to 30 years old as assistant and companion, 
family of one, other help kept. State age, salary 
and experience. Address * Assistant” this office. 








BOARDING AND ROOMS. 


ROOMS, PERMANENT OR TRANSIENT. 
150 North 15th Street, Philadelphia, 
adjoining Friends’ Meeting House. 

Address, Benjamin Walton. 


PERMANENT and TRANSIENT BOARDERS 

desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. 

Address, Sarah R. Matthews -_ Sisters. 1827 
“I” Street, N, W., Washington, D 


TRANSIENT BOARDERS desired in a refined | 

home in Washington. Very convenient to car line 

= Union Station. 
t., 








Laura N. Wilson, 46 Bryant | 
Washington, D. C. 


IcGeo. c. cHILDI 


| WATCHMAKER @ JEWELER 


20 S. Tenth St., above Chestnut 
PHILADELPHIA 







Established 1810. 





WILLIAM S. YARNALL 


Manufacturing Optician 





118 S. 15th St. (4th door below Chestnut St.,) Phila. | 


COCK 
mamas onan B’ldg. 
Telephone 


Stenographer 


MILLI 


A special meeting of the Stockholders of the 
Buck Hill Falls Company will be held in the Audi- 
torium of the Young Friends’ Association Build- 
ing, 15th and Cherry St., Philadelphia, on the 


| Second-day of the Second Month, 1910 at 2 P. M., 


to take action on approval or disapproval of the 
proposed increase in the Capital Stock of said 
Company from $100,000.00 to $200,000.00, and to 
transact such other business as may come before 


it. 
MORGAN BUNTING, 
Phila., 11-29-09, Secretary. 


WALL PAPERS—All Grades 


WINDOW SHADES MADE TO ORDER 
Custom of Friends specially solicited 





Ss. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 
902 Spring Garden St., PHILADELPHIA 


Mail orders attended to promptly 
Samples sent on request 


FRANK PETTIT 
Manufacturer of 


Iron Fencing and Fire Escapes 
and Ornamental Iron Work 
809 Master Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 










ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
UNDERTAKER 


2027 N. COLLEGE AVE. 







Born TELerHones 
Day on Niant 


PHILADELPHIA 


Morgan Bunting. Arthur Shrigley. 


BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 


603 Chestnut Street. Philadelphia, Pa, 


J. Linden Heacock Oscar M, Hokanson 
HEACOCK & HOKANSON 


ARCHITECTS 


Telephone Connection. 1218 Chestnut St., Phila. 


NERY 


HATS, BONNETS and SMALL EFFECTS 


E. BINDER, 1734 Columbia Ave., PHILADELPHIA 
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Single copies, 5 cents. 
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MUST BE GIVEN, WE DO NoT “STOP” PAPERS 
EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—for transient ad- 
vertisements. 5 cents perline, For longer inser- 
tion reduced rates which will be furnished on 
application. 

No advertisement inserted for less than twenty 
cents. 
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We invite the opening of Regular and Savings Fund 
accounts by all persons of acknowledged character 


and standing. 


An exact amount is not required. 


Logan Trust Company of Philadelphia 


NO. 1431 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


ROWLAND COMLY, President. 


EDUCATIONAL 


EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
BARCLAY SPICER, A. B., Swarthmore, 
Superintendent. 

Whose having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 
communicate with him. All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 12, 
Room 11, Young Friends’ Building, 140 North 
Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 





JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 


Under care of Friends. Send for catalogue. 
Friends’ Academy 

LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 

A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 

conducted in accordance with the principles of the 

Society of Friends. Board and Tuition, $250 a year. 

NELSON A. JACKSON, Principal 
Locust Valley, New York. 


George School 
NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepar- 
ing students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


Swarthmore Preparatory School 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


A gentleman of wide experience who investi- 
gated the school, said, ‘““The very strongest point 
in this school lies in its carrying out of the funda- 
mental idea governing all Friends’ Schools and al- 
most the corner stone of the religion itself—Edu- 
cation in the broadest meaning of the term, 
morally as well as mentally.” 

Catal es on request. 

Ow ARTHUR H. TomuLinson, Head Master. 


Watchmakers 


A man must be a watch- 
maker—and a good one—to 
work in our shop. That is 
why it is safe to send your 
watch here for repairs. 
All work guaranteed. 


RIGGS & BROTHER 


Watches, Diamonds, Jewelry. 
310 Market Street 








WILLIAM BRADWAY, Treasurer. 


Friends’ Central School 


Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 
FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 
Under care of the Monthly Meeting of Phila. 
Furnishes a practical, guarded education 
and prepares for college. 
W. Ex_mer BARRETT, Principal 
Circulars on application 


Friends’ School 
Greene Street, above School House Lane. 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 
Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 
Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate and 
College Preparatory Departments 
for Boys and Girls. 


For catalogues and further information 
Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principal. 
Abington Friends’ School 

Jenkintown, Pa. 

A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primass 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Sue 
cessful preparation for any College. Good English 
Course. Music. Visit this school and note the 
good work being done. Charges low. Circulars. 
LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 

CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa 


Martin Academy 
KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 


Under the care of Kennett Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. A Day School for Boys and Girls. Inter- 
mediate and College Preparatory Departments. 


For Catalogue and further information, address, 
ALFRED L. CAREY, A. B., Principal, 


or H. W. CHALFANT, 
Kennett Square, Pa. 





EASTON SANITARIUM 
Select class of nervous and mental patients re 
ceived. Twenty-five years’ experience ; late First 
Assistant Physician in Middletown, N. Y., State 
Hospital ; visit before deciding. 

C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa, 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
333 DeKalb St., Norristown, Penna. 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Also Member of Montgomery County Bar. 
JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


920 Arcade Building, Philadelphia 
Ambler, Montgomery County, Penna. 
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The higher delights of moral conquest may be 
the experience of our present progressive civiliza- 
tion, if as men and women we are supremely true 
to the heavenly vision set before us, and to the 
high ideals which, at the centre of our better 
nature, inspire us to that service which is the 
only acceptable sacrifice to God. 

HENRY W. WILBUR. 

At Winona Lake Conference. 


THE TRAITOR. 


Though we break our father’s promise, we have nobler 
duties first; 

The traitor to humanity is the traitor most accursed; 

Man is more than constitutions; better rot beneath the 
sod 

Than be true to church and state while we are doubly 
false to God. 


He’s true to God who’s true to man; whenever wrong is 
done 

To the humblest and the weakest ’neath the all-beholding 
sun, 

That wrong is also done to us, and they are slaves most 
base 

Whose love of right is for themselves and not for all their 
race. Lowell. 


SHALL WE BE PAGAN OR CHRISTIAN? 

The editor of the London Spectator, J. St. Loe 
Strachey, last year published a volume composed 
of a series of articles written for The Spectator, 
entitled ‘‘The New Way of Life,’’ in which he 
speaks in behalf of the virtues developed by war, 
and appeals for universal and compulsory mili- 
tary training, on the ground that future wars are 
inevitable and a nation that is not prepared to de- 
fend itself is at the mercy of the others. The cen- 
tral teaching of the volume seems to be that the 
highest duty of man is to be willing to die in the 
defence of his country. Edward Grubb replied to 
these articles in The British Friend, and his 
papers have now been published in a small vol- 
ume entitled “The True Way of Life.”* Of this 
reply the Bishop of Hereford says in his foreword 
to the volume: 

“We feel that the writer is doing the best na- 
tional and international service, that he is in the 
direct line of those great preachers of national 
righteousness, the Hebrew prophets; and we be- 
lieve that his preaching of the true way of na- 


*By Edward Grubb, Editor of the British Friend. For 
sale by Walter H. Jenkins, N. W. Cor. 15th and Cherry 
Sts., Philadelphia, for 50 cents. 
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tional and international relationships, as herein 
set forth, is destined to prevail, and that the time 
is coming when every monarch, statesman, or 
diplomatist of good repute, and all responsible 
leaders of public opinion, will recognize that every 
nation or state of government is a morally re- 
sponsible personality; and that all governments 
claiming to be civilized should hold each other 
amenable to the universal law of veracity and fair 
dealing.” 

In the first chapter Edward Grubb shows that 
Mr. Stachey’s teaching, instead of being a new way 
of life is essentially pagan, and remarks that 
neither the word “Christ” nor “Christianity” 
ever once occurs in his pages. 

The second chapter shows the fallacy of the 
teaching that we must face the world as it is, say- 
ing that Jesus Christ accomplished his work for 
the redemption and uplifting of mankind “by 
choosing the path of seeming foolishness and 
weakness, refusing for one moment to bow the 
knee to the power of evil for the sake of ‘the king- 
doms of this world and the glory of them.’” 
After referring to what has already been accom- 
plished by arbitration it continues: “The truth is, 
surely, that (strange as it may appear) nations 
like individuals are ultimately rational, and that 
the way of progress is to bring this underlying 
rationality to the surface, by developing public 
opinion.” 

The third chapter sees indications that those 
who continue to advocate war show signs of an 
uneasy conscience, for even while advocating it 
they admit it to be an evil. The only justifica- 
tion for it is the preservation of one’s own nation 
against other nations, but Edward Grubb teaches 
that Nationalism is not the highest law of human 
life. He says: “In our view Nationalism, like 
tribalism, is a stage in human progress; and it is 
a stage which all who take their Christianity 
seriously are convinced in their inmost hearts 
that their religion calls upon them to transcend.” 

The fourth chapter replies to the astonishing 
statement made by Mr. Strachey that he cannot 
recall “ever having met in the flesh anyone who 
was opposed, per se and on its merits, to teach- 
ing men how to use arms for the defence of their 
homes.” Edward Grubb says. “It may surprise 
him to learn that there are still some 20,000 
Quakers in this country, and probably over 100,- 
000 in America, the great majority of whom 
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would, if our knowledge of them is worth any- 
thing, face imprisonment and worse rather than 
submit to military training. Besides these there 
is, to our certain knowledge, a large and increas- 
ing number of persons, particularly among some 
of the Nonconformist bodies and the more 
thoughtful working-class people, who believe in 
their deepest hearts that war is immoral and un- 
Christian, and who would be prepared to suffer 
for their convictions.” 

The fifth and concluding chapter contains the 
summing up of the whole matter: “‘The True 
Way of Life,’ for the nations will not be found, 
we are certain, till it is generally recognized that 
nations are moral units, subject, as much as are 
individuals, to the categorical imperative of duty, 
and to the sanctions which the moral law im- 
poses. A community of nations is a human so- 
ciety, its units bound to one another by moral ties. 
It is required of a nation, equally with an indi- 
vidual, to do justly, to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with its God.” L. E. A. 


WHERE PENN BECAME A QUAKER. 

Our “jarvey” turned up St. Patrick’s Hill and 
brought his “car” to a standstill in front of a 
roomy old mansion, with door knob in the middle 
of the door and shining brass knocker, and while 
my friends were settling the fare and the fee, a 
glance about us showed rows of fine old houses 
before whose doors the narrow sidewalk was 
broken at intervals by flights of steps as it neared 
the steep hill top, and we thought, like Edinburgh. 
But later as we wandered, during the long twi- 
light, out the Blackrock road where, on either 
side, through gateways and doors in the high 
stone wall we got glimpses of beautiful gardens 
surrounding stately suburban homes or comforta- 
ble cottages, we thought, like France—but fin- 
ally we knew it was just beautiful old Cork. 

Cork is a most interesting city and seems to 
have had a dual origin, the lower part founded 
by St. Finn Barre in 600 A. D., and the Danish 
town founded in 846 A. D. Later it was a 
walled city. The part of the city enclosed by the 
north and south channels of the river Lee was 
formerly said to consist of 365 islands. The Lee 
flows through a rich and picturesque country into 
the Cork habor at Queenstown. 

Everybody who visits Cork goes to Blarney 
Castle, and at least sees the wonderful stone that, 
in return for a kiss, gives to the seeker a pleas- 
ant “deludhering”’ tongue. One of our hustling 
American fellow travellers made the trip (about 
six miles) before breakfast, but then breakfast 





is not always early in Cork. Everybody climbs 
to the steep belfry where hang 

“The bells of Shandon 

That sound so grand on 

The pleasant waters 

Of the river Lee.” 

A few stop to glance in the nearby “butter mar- 
ket,” where the products of rich pasture lands of 


| Cork and Kerry find a ready sale. We had already 


sampled the sweet unsalted butter and were ready 
to give “first premiums” to the little black “Kerry 
cows” that we saw everywhere in the surrounding 
country, or was it the May “butter masses’”’ that 
had brought such rich returns? 

Our first pilgrimage, however, was to be to the 


| Friends’ meeting house in Grattan Street, the his- 


toric ground where William Penn became a Quak- 
er, listening to the preaching of the “Irish Apos- 
tle,’ Thomas Loe. As was fitting, too, the Friend 
who kindly guided us there bore the name of 
that Cromwellian soldier, who, going to burn a 
meeting house, had also stopped to listen to 
Thomas Loe. We went past the statue of Father 
Matthew (the Irish temperance apostle), through 
old streets in the lower part of the town, where 
the tide rises through gratings; and narrow 
lanes; and through a strange second-hand mar- 
ket where, in booths, every imaginable article in 
all degrees of shabbiness was offered for sale. 
We stopped in the old Huguenot church, now 
owned and used by an enterprising firm for manu- 
facturing purposes, and its dusky interior was 
one an artist would have loved. In a tiny quad- 
rangle at the back is the smallest of old burying 
grounds. And round about in the alleyways are 
vet to be seen white rats, the descendants of the 
pets that had been brought by the Huguenots 
from over the seas. 

The present meeting house was built in 1833, 
on the site of the older house. It differs some- 
what from the usual architecture and is roomy 
and pleasant, with courtyards, trees and shrub- 
bery about it. In a building in the yard the old 
bier is kept. The interior of the house was spot- 
lessly sweet and clean. On a writing table a 
shining old pewter writing set was in use. As 
we lingered here the memories of the past came 
crowding fast about us. It was while at Oxford 
that Penn had first heard Thomas Loe, formerly 
an Oxford student, who awakened in his breast 
a desire for “a closer walk with God.” Then 
eame his dismissal from Oxford, the anger of his 
father, Admiral Penn, and finally his days abroad, 
from whence he returned “a most modish person, 
quite grown a fine gentleman,” as Pepys has told 
us. In 1666 his father, “perceiving a return of 
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his serious deportment,” sent him to Ireland, 
wnere the Duke of Ormond, the then Lord Lieu- 
tenant, presided over a court of great gayety 
and splendor, and while here “the glory of the 
world overtook” him. Again the scene changes 
and we see him coming to the meeting at Cork 
to see his old friend Thomas Loe, who soon arises 
and begins his sermon with the words, “There is 
a faith which overcomes the world, and there is a 
faith which is overcome by the world.” Penn 
himself has told us, “It was at this time that the 
Lord visited me with a certain sound and testi- 
mony of his Eternal Word, through one of those 
the world calls Quakers, namely, Thomas Loe,” 
and Pepys says: “Mr. W. Penn is a Quaker 
again.” 

In the autumn of the following year Penn, with 
eighteen others, was arrested for attending the 
meeting in Cork and thrown in prison,—his first 
arrest and imprisonment. 

Sir William Penn, knight, had been granted the 
castle, town and manor of Macromp (Macroom) 
in the county of Cork and “many thousand” acres 
of land formerly belonging to Macarthy, Lord 
Muskerry. It was a fortress with a garrison of 
a foot company and a troop of horse. He was also 
granted the castle, town and manor of Killcrea 
(Killereagh) with land to yield £848 per annum. 

He removed to these estates in 1656, probably 
to Macroom castle, when his son William was a 
lad but twelve years old, and here Penn studied 
under a tutor until he was prepared for Oxford. 

Probably the restoration brought Admiral Penn 
back to London, as his family were living here 
the following year (1661), when Mr. Pepys and 
wife attend the eighteenth anniversary of the 
Admiral’s wedding and have “eighteen mince 
pies on a dish” beside other dainties served for 
dinner. 

The king now ordered the restoration of the 
Macroom estates to the former owner, and that 
Sir William be given forfeited estates of equal 
value, and Rostillon, Shangarry and Inchy estates, 
now the barony of Imokilly, Cork, were granted 
to him. He had also retained by purchase some 
portion of the Macroom estates, and, in addition, 
was Governor and captain of the castle and fort 
of Kinsale, a position that yielded him £400 an- 
nually. 

It was to take charge of these estates that 
William Penn was sent in 1666, and during this 
stay in Ireland resided at Dundamon castle, near 
Youghal (pronounced You’ll). 

Near Youghal, too, is Myrtle Grove, the house 
built by Sir Walter Raleigh in 1588, and which 
claimed the unique fame of being the place where 


the first pipe of tobacco in Europe was smoked. 
Dundamon castle is now an ivy-covered ruin, 
and but little of the original building remains. 
ELLA K. BARNARD. 
Baltimore, Md. 


FROM THE CAR WINDOW. 

The Denver and Rio Grande Railroad is called 
the “Scenic Line of the World,” and truly the 
Palisades of the Hudson or the vine-terraced 
banks of the Rhine do not surpass in grandeur 
the views along this route from Denver to Salt 
Lake City. As you steam out of Denver, the foot- 
hills with snow-capped Pike’s Peak in the dis- 
tance are a charm for us of the Eastern plains. 
In the sheltered nooks along these hills the lately 
fallen snow lies until the rays of the autumn sun, 
shining with dazzling brightness, reach its hid- 
den crannies, when it melts and trickles down the 
hillside or percolates through the soil. Up, up 
we climb, over the Divide at Palmer Lake, which 
separates the Platte and Arkansas Rivers, and on 
through beautiful Colorado Springs; from here 
a short ride of five miles brings us to Manitou, 
the “Saratoga of the West.’ An hour from Col- 
orado Springs we reach Pueblo, the second city 
in size in Colorado, and because of its great smelt- 
ing and manufacturing interests, known as the 
“Pittsburg of the West.” Turning west from 
here we come to Canon City, known for its coal, 
fruit and agricultural interests. Here are seen 
well-ordered fruit trees, berry plants and truck 
gardens. The town is well built and has an im- 
portant coal output. For miles along the river 
were large pipes fastened to the rocks which car- 
ried the mountain water to the city. Seven miles 
from here we pass through the world-famed Royal 
Gorge, whose precipitous sides rise 2,600 feet 
above the river. The gorge is ten miles in length 
and presents new wonders at every turn. At one 
point, the “Hanging Bridge,” the chasm is but 
ten yards in width and the roadbed is built out 
over the water. Here the Arkansas River boils 
madly through. The engine sways from side to 
side, drawing the train! The walls present a 
various-colored picture of red sandstone, mica 
and granite, carved in fantastic shapes by na- 
ture’s hand. 

At Salida, a town of 5,000, a narrow gauge 
branches off to the Black Cafion of the famed 
Gunnison River, which has lately been opened for 
the irrigation of thousands of acres of desert 
land. This plant was ten years in construction, 
and untold dangers were encountered to accom- 
plish it. 
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As westward we climb, another interesting de- 
file is passed, Brown Cafion, and College range 
comes on our western view. Mts. Harvard, Yale 
and Princeton draw constantly nearer, present- 
ing peaks each over 14,000 feet in height. At 
Buena Vista, a favorite summer resort, is seen 
the State Reformatory. Here are also groups 
of hot springs, and hunting and fishing are ex- 
cellent. 

At Malta, connection is made for Leadville, five 
miles distant; this is one of the greatest of min- 
ing camps combined with a modern city, the 
highest in the world. After leaving Malta the 
Arkansas River dwindles, and as we climb the 
winding grade of Tennessee Pass we come to the 
great “Continental Divide’ at an altitude of 10,- 
240 feet. The crest of the Pass is pierced by a 
tunnel one-half mile in length and we come out on 
the Pacific slope. From here we pass over Eagle 
Canon, Canon of the Grande, Glenwood Springs, 
New Castle, Grand Valley, and Grand Junction, 
in the night. Much of this is fruit country. New 
Castle is made famous because here Roosevelt 
disembarked on his big hunting expedition. An 
underground coal bed has been on fire here for 
seventeen years. At Helper we again see the sun- 
light on mountain and glen. Here the helper lo- 
comotives are attached for the ascent of the Wa- 
satch Range. At Castle Gate are extensive coal 
mines and hundreds of coke ovens. It takes its 
name from the curious formation of maroon and 
apricot sandstone which rises abruptly 500 feet 
on either side of the track and looks as if it had 
been placed there by the hand of man, so much 
does it resemble the walls of a castle. At Soldier 
Summit, the very top of the range, Col. Albert 
Sydney Johnson’s army encamped on his return 
from the Mormon war; near here, some of the 
soldiers lie buried. And now through the Red 
Narrows we descend into the vast Utah Valley. 
The train plunges into curious Spanish Fork 
Canon; vari-colored mud and round pebbles, 
solidified to form knobs and columns and battle- 
mented walls. Right in the Cafion are the Cas- 
tilla Hot Springs with hotels and poplar-shaded 
streets. 

At Springville we come in sight of Utah Lake, 
thirty miles long by six miles wide, shimmering 
on our left. Here is spread before us a valley of 
fertile fields and prosperous-looking homes. 
Provo, at the base of the Wasatch Mountains, is 
one of the wealthiest of mountain towns. It has 
large woolen mills, the first west of the Missouri 
River and now using 10,000 pounds of wool a 
year. South, we can see Mt. Nebo, the highest 
peak, and nearly always snow-capped. Along the 
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route may be seen fields of grain, hay and fruit 
and quantities of sugar beets. At Lehi is a large 
sugar factory, which cost $500,000. The railroad 
crosses and recrosses the River Jordan, a crooked 
stream which connects Utah Lake with Great 
Salt Lake. The Temple and spires of Salt Lake 
City are seen miles before we reach them. 
Rows and rows of poplars, the favorite tree of 
the Mormons, are seen bordering the gardens 
and fields of town and country. Many truck gar- 
dens and flocks of sheep grazing on the hillsides 
may also be seen. And now into “Zion, the City 
of Saints,” we steam, whose population is 110,- 
000. It is a well laid out city with wide, straight 
streets shaded by poplars and other deciduous 
trees. Each lot is said to contain one-quarter of 
an acre. It is hedged on the east and northeast 
by the rugged Wasatch Range. From an auto-car 
we saw the historic Temple Square, containing 
the Temple, which no Gentile is allowed to enter, 
the Tabernacle and Assembly Hall. There are 
concerts and organ recitals given in the Taber- 
nacle during the summer, for the pleasure of tour- 
ists. In the former, there are six or eight hun- 
dred voices, and the latter is well worth hearing. 
Near the Square are the Bee Hive and Lion House 
and Administration Building, formerly the quar- 
ters of Brigham Young. The outward evidences 
of Mormanism are fast disappearing. In some 
places parts of the old wall, which surrounded the 
town, are to be seen; houses with as many doors 
as the man had wives, and residences of the fav- 
ored wife, are still standing. We are shown the 
unpretentious grave of their great prophet, which 
is marked by a plain horizontal slab. On one of 
the public squares is an imposing monument to 
his memory. There are many fine residences and 
handsome public buildings, one of the most im- 
posing being the County and City Building, which 
cost $1,000,000. On the west of the city and 
stretching north and south, lies the Great Salt 
Lake, 100 miles long, and in places 60 miles wide. 
It is six times as salt as the ocean and inhabited 
only by a minute shrimp. 

It is said that 40 per cent. of the population of 
the city are Mormons and 60 per cent. of the 
country. There is much of interest within short 
rides of the city, salt evaporating beds, the pleas- 
ure resort of Saltair Beach, innumerable moun- 
tain attractions, and canons of various formation. 

MARTHA J. WARNER. 


If it is wrong to make the mind a slave to bodily 
conditions, it is also a fatal mistake to defy a real 


bodily need. —Lewis G. James, in Unity. 
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THE DIVINITY OF CHRIST. 


What relation has our doctrine of the “Inner 
Light” to the divinity of Jesus, and in what way 
does it differ from the divinity of Jesus as be- 
lieved and taught by professors of religion gen- 
erally? 

What answer am I to make when others charge 
me and the branch of the Christian Church to 
which I belong, with wnbelief in Christ’s divinity? 
These pathetic queries coming out of our member- 
ship with ever-increasing insistency of appeal 
need more, I believe, than a personal answer. 
They revive again in our minds the query of the 
old Greeks, “What think ye of Christ, whose son 
is he?” And because the question is a vital one, 
it still repeats itself in succeeding generations 
of men. 

Very clear and very convincing, it seems to me, 
was the answer given by George Fox and his first 
followers. The interpretation of Scripture by our 
early Friends was a spiritual one, born out of an 
inner and divine enlightenment and conscious- 
ness; salvation to them was not dependent upon 
the literal rendering of the text, but upon obedi- 
ence to an inward principle by which alone Scrip- 
ture could be understood. 

The divinity of Jesus was wrought through his 
obedience to this divine principle or light, or con- 
sciousness, and not by any outward process, “I 
came to do thy will, oh God,” being the talisman 
of his life; this, then, is our answer, our interpre- 
tation of the divinity of Christ: he who was the 
exemplifier and who was to be the promulgator 
of the “new birth” must have experienced the 
same in his own heart, else how could he be our 
leader and guide? 

The opposing doctrine taught by religious pro- 
fessors generally, that the divinity of Jesus was 
dependent upon an outward and mysterious 
process, and all the system of belief that was built 
upon this literal rendering, which was but sym- 
bolic of the inward and spiritual birth, has been, 
and is, the fallacy that has blinded men’s eyes 
and led them astray by causing them to place 
their dependence for salvation upon outward 
agencies instead of an inward power, comparable 
in its effects to the old Jewish idea of sacrifice 
and atonement for sin, which never made the 
comers thereunto perfect. “Right thinking and 
legical deduction,” a certain writer has recently 


said, “are needed to-day, quite as much in the 
religious, as in the scientific world, and the knowl- 
edge that we see God’s love and power through 
much formalism and belief does not make our 
beliefs less necessary.” 

That the results of two such adverse inter- 
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pretations of Christ’s divinity must necessarily, 
if fully carried out to a conclusion, be greatly at 
variance goes without saying; thus there seems 
the necessity to choose between them as between 
a principle which ever has and ever will produce 
evil or good to mankind. 

Therefore I would be doing despite to the spirit 
of Grace in my heart and my understanding of 
Truth and of Quakerism, to teach that the divin- 
ity and sonship of Jesus were the result of the 
generally accepted belief in a miraculous physical 
conception and birth; nay, verily, but upon the 
submission of his heart and the renewal of his 
mind to the spirit of his Father, inwardly re- 
vealed. 

How unreasonable it would be that Christ 
should be divine in a different way from which 
he teaches mankind should be divine. 

That light whose lustre and that personality 
whose power, through all the heat of controversy 
and denial remains undimmed, must have been 
born, not of the will of the flesh or of man merely, 
but of God, and I marvel greatly that Quakerism 
should have so drifted away from her divine 
moorings as to make the query in regard to the 
divinity of Christ necessary, and that she should 
have become in many parts of the Society so as- 
similated in expression, if not in actual fact, with 
the thought of other religious professors on this 
very important matter, as almost to make her 
existence as a separate body of Christians with- 
out excuse; certain it is the confusion of thought 
consequent upon the lapse, has been great. 

Righteousness by faith and by imputation are 
at two opposite poles of religious thought; they 
cannot be considered together or compromised. 

May our Christmas message therefore ring 
clear and true for a salvation that shall be endur- 
ing through an informing and reforming spirit, 
praying earnestly that through us may be real- 
ized more than ever before that divine humanity 
that Jesus so fully exemplified and exercised 
through this unspeakable gift! 

SIDNEY S. YARNALL. 


The real issue between parties, both in Great 
Britain and Germany, is a pocket issue. Great 
deficits caused by vast and unwarranted naval 
and army expenditures have necessitated new 
taxes. Around the question of who shall pay the 
taxes the battle rages. There will be no right set- 
tlement of the issues involved until the nations 
shall get rid of the muddle-headed idea that the 
best way to insure international peace is to get 
ready for international war. 

—Philadelphia Record. 
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PROFITABLE BAD HOUSING. 

A very important consideration in connection 
with the general war now being waged against 
tuberculosis is that a great part of the instruction 
given is futile because of the conditions in the 
homes of those who receive the instruction. It is 
of no avail to tell people who are hopelessly 
crowded in dark, unventilated rooms that they 
must have plenty of light and fresh air, or to tell 
consumptive members of a family whose whole in- 
come from its employable members is ten dollars 
a week that they must have eggs and rich milk 
in abundance. The anti-tuberculosis movement 
is one that is gaining ground and is most excel- 
lent work, but we must not let progress and 
achievement in it, blind us to certain more funda- 
mental evil conditions. 

Some of us are profiting by leaving housing 
conditions as they are in certain parts of every 
large city. In comparison with these profits, even 
the large sums that are being spent to cure tuber- 
culosis and to make more comfortable those who 
are dying with it are very small. In devoting our- 
selves to reform that merely touches the fringes 
of an evil, we bring just reproach on the very 
name of reform. 


THOSE WHO DID NOT EXPLAIN AWAY THE 


SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 

Three times at least, in ages many centuries 
past, the policy laid down in Christ’s Sermon on 
the Mount has encountered life with great literal- 
ness. 

The Christians of the first century after Christ, 
and in great measure of the next two centuries, 
did accept and act upon the Sermon on the Mount 
as a rule of daily conduct. They followed its pre- 
cepts literally and unto death. Were they over- 
whelmed by demands which were much more de- 
structive of both the individual and the associa- 
tion in that age than they could possibly be in 
this? On the contrary, their example proved both 
so contagious and so conquering that it beat down 
the mightiest power on earth. The established 
social order saved itself from being swept away 
by the innovation and lost in it, only by accept- 
ing it nominally. It professed the doctrine in 
order that it might not be compelled to adopt the 
practice. 

For the second time, in the Middle Ages, arose 
those who would restore the Sermon on the Mount 
to the place where Jesus enthroned it. The mo- 
nastic system, in its purity, was not a separation 
of the religious and contemplative mind from the 
world’s activities. It was a deliberate attempt 
to reinstate in life the practices as well as the 
virtues to which beatitudes had been attached. 
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At their best, the members of these orders were 
not exoterically withdrawn from the world. 
They worked, they taught, they healed, they re- 
lieved distress by physical ministration as well 
as by spiritual consolation. They also made such 
headway that even supreme pontifical authority, 
hostile as it was, dared not deny recognition to 
Francis of Assisi. The monastic system fell, not 
because it was unequal to contact with practical 
life, but because the World again conquered the 
Spirit. 

In our own times, under the competitive and 
individualistic system, the experiment was tried. 
No thinker and no critic should be ignorant of 
the history of the Society of Friends, commonly 
called Quakers. They lived in modern society, 
under modern conditions, accepted persecution 
cheerfully and stood upon their high hazard that 
the words of Jesus meant what they said. That 
they matured noble types in personal character 
and sustained an admirable conduct of morals is 
indisputable. They have fared ill and lost ground 
precisely in as far as they yielded to casuistry, 
and moderated the stern simplicity of their doc- 
trine to suit the desire for wealth, for conform- 
ity, for the very thing which, in their own lan- 
guage, they call “the World.” 

—J.G. Pyle in Putnam’s Magazine. 


A FRIEND IN THE ANTARCTIC. 

In its special literary number, The Friend 
(London) includes an account of Lieutenant 
Shackleton and his South Polar achievement. 
The article begins with the following lament: 
“The man of the year—and he might have been 
a Friend! One hardly knows whether to be proud 
or ashamed of our forefathers’ uncompromising 
way with those who wished to ‘marry out.’ A 
Society that cared not for outside prosperity or 
long roll of membership—that could cut off its 
best and strongest, if they transgressed its rules 
—how shall one regard it? In any case, such 
an attitude was incompatible with human nature. 
Proud or ashamed, we have solved the problem 
by dropping such obstinacy. ‘Love is Lord of all,’ 
even if he lead outside the Society of Friends. 
Had this been so in the days of Ernest Shackle- 
ton’s grandfather, who was disowned in Ireland 
for ‘a breach of the marriage rules,’ but ‘lived 
and died a Quaker’ at heart, we might have hailed 
the man of the year not only as a ‘Quaker cousin,’ 
but a Friend.” 

As to the book, recently brought out, giving 
an account of the voyage, the reviewer continues: 
“With all the more interest will readers of The 
Friend become readers of this fascinating book; 
yet could anything heighten the interest of the 
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book itself? 


This indeed makes it difficult to 
review. The reviewer cannot keep such a treas- 
ure to himself; the pictures at least must be 
shown; and then it is seized on by his friends. 
The elder neglects his correspondence, because 
he cannot lay down Vol. I; the younger is ab- 
sorbed in hairbreadth escapes off the ice-floes of 
Vol. Il. And after all, what can a reviewer do 
but say, ‘Read’?” 


WOMEN IN PROGRESS OF CIVILIZATION. 


Whatever George Willis Cooke takes hold of, is 
handled with thoroughness, critical ability, and 
academic poise. The woman question in these 
days is in danger of being injured in the house of 
its friends by a sensationalism, an appropriation 
of the too loud and catchy tricks of the politician, 
even by an unwomanly appeal to force. Mr. 
Cooke’s purpose to deal with “Women in Progress 
of Civilization” in the Chautauqua Magazine for 
the current year, beginning in September, will 
do much towards putting the question where it 
belongs, above the catch-penny methods of the 
agitator, into the hands of the student and the 
thoughtful. We know that Mr. Cooke has been 
at work on these lines for many years, and the 
titles of his chapters are reassuring. Here are 
some of them: “Maternal Society and Its Insti- 
tutions”; “Paternal Institutions, especially in 
Greece”; “Women and Domestic Economy”; 
“Women under Machine Industry” ; “Social Ideals 
and Suffrage for Women’; “Women’s Influence 
on Civilization.” Advanced outline for the use 
of club committees will be sent on request by the 
Chautauqua Institution, Chautauqua, New York. 
Another contribution to the woman question of 
much significance has reached our table in the 
shape of a comely volume of 300 pages on “The 
Women of the University,” by Helen R. Olin, a 
well-known graduate of the Wisconsin University, 
and wife of one of the leading lawyers and pub- 
lie spirited citizens of Wisconsin. The book is 
a careful academic study of the result of co-edu- 
cation in the enterprising, but none-the-less thor- 
The work 
of Mr. Cooke and Mrs. Olin will do much more 
for the cause than floods of “‘pink-teas,” bolts of 
fluffy drapery, and much campaigning “on the 
stump” and in the “lobby.” The need of the 
woman at the polls is becoming daily more ap- 
parent; her right to the ballot finds fewer and 
fewer sensible men and women to deny day by 
day. Woman Suffrage is surely coming—it can- 
not come too soon. But the appeal is to reason, 
philosophy, morals and religion, and not to the 
selfish and superficial interests now guarded by 
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the party politician and the legislators elected by 
the same. Let the sisters keep their dignity and 
their heads, for the stars in their courses are fight- 
ing for and with them. —Unity (Chicago). 


ARMY INFLUENCE IN WASHINGTON. 

According to circulars issued by the Depart- 
ments in November last, the number of army of- 
ficers on the active list residing in the District 
of Columbia was 237; on the retired list, 166. 
The number of officers on the active list in the 
navy and marine corps was 216; on the retired 
list, 108. In other words, the number of mili- 
tary and naval officers on the active and retired 
lists then in the District of Columbia was 727. 
Most of these had their families with them. In 
addition, there were a number of families of de- 
ceased officers. Do you wonder that these, con- 
nected as they are with the military and naval 
forces, are gradually transforming the capital of 
the country into a military and naval center, and 
that their influence is constantly pressing upon 
Congress for continued development and increased 
expenditures in military and naval lines? Con- 
trast this with the judicial service. The number 
of Federal judges in the District of Columbia and 
in all the States of the Union put together was 
then only 138, less than 20 per cent. of the mili- 
tary and naval officials gathered in the capital 
city. And yet we have a constant complaint of 
tardiness in judicial proceedings. Do you wonder 
that the army and navy make the great Amer- 
ican display in all the receptions at the White 
House, or that the officials who manage such re- 
ceptions appear in military or naval uniform? 
And this in face of the fact that all the leaders 
in the national life have been proclaiming their 
longing for universal peace. 

—Justice David J. Brewer. 








FOR SIMPLICITY IN RELIGION. 

The following plea for simplicity in religious 
services and organization is sent us by a Friend 
who clips it from the Chicago Record-Herald: 

“Bishop J. H. Vincent, at the Methodist preach- 
ers’ meeting yesterday morning, asked his hear- 
ers to give up the theatrical displays in the church 
and return to the simple services such as the 
Quakers used years ago. ‘Too much symbolism 
weakens faith,’ he said. ‘Our congregations come 
as milliners’ and tailors’ dummies rather than 
modestly garbed, as they should be. Flowers, 
music, incense and other things are a latter day 
innovation. Rather than that let us have good 
forceful sermons and less of these nonsensical 


displays.’ ”’ 
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mercy of a system of business by which they are 
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THE GATES OF OPPORTUNITY. 

A recent letter concerning social conditions 
gives expression to a view that has much currency 
among those comfortably fixed in life: “In this 
country opportunity is open to all.” The gen- 
eral belief that this is the case arises from the 
fact that many an American boy, born in pov- 
erty, has acquired education and fortune through 
his own efforts, and some have even reached the 
presidential chair. But when we look into the 
matter more carefully we find that those who do 
this are above the average in brain or muscle or 
manual skill, or perhaps some less admirable 
quality. The gates of opportunity swing on very 
stiff hinges and thousands are crushed in their 
efforts to force them open. 

Here is a factory, for example, which employs 
a thousand men: some of the positions of respon- 
sibility in this factory are given to the sons or 
other relatives of the owners; there may be half 
a dozen places paying good salaries to which the 
brightest and hardest working of the employees 
may aspire with some show of success, but the 
other 990 must continue to hold subordinate posi- 
tions, must work long hours, run the risk of ac- 
cidents, wear themselves out prematurely, put 
their children to work when they ought to be in 
school, and even then the combined wages of a 
family are often not enough to keep their bodies 
in a state of physical efficiency. 

It is true that there are factories where “liv- 
ing’’ wages are paid, and that thousands of 
American workmen give their children a fair 
“education” and a better start in life than the 
parents themselves had. But through the desire 
of owners of mines and mills to get cheaper labor, 
and of steamship companies that want more pas- 
sengers, agents are sent all over Europe who in- 
duce poor people of those countries to come here 
by telling them of the high wages they will re- 
ceive, saying nothing about the equally high prices 
they will have to pay for all the necessaries of 
life. After the immigrants arrive they are at the 


sold houses and furniture on the instalment plan, 
which are taken from them if there is any lapse 
in payment; or they are obliged to live in houses 
owned by the company, for which they pay an ex- 
orbitant rent, and to buy their goods at the high- 
est prices in the company’s stores. If they re- 
fuse to work for the wages that will keep them 
alive and able to work, they are evicted from their 
houses and turned on the streets in the bitter cold 
winter. 

In some of the States of the Union the laws 
regulating hours and conditions of labor are 
fairly good; in others they are not. In some 
States ignorant parents have the opportunity to 
put their children to work in the mills when they 
are only seven years old, stunting their bodies 
and dwarfing their minds. In many States men 
have the “opportunity” of being burned to death 
in mines that are not properly ventilated and 
have not sufficient means of egress; or they may 
work at unguarded machinery, being at liberty to 
run all the risk thus entailed, and bear the hard- 
ship if a hand or a foot is lost. In other factories 
the pace set is so great that only the exceptionally 
strong of hand and quick of eye can keep up with 
it. In a few years the constant strain wears upon 
them, they make a single false move, are disabled 
for life, pushed to one side and the place given to 
another who is young and strong, who will share 
a like fate when his turn comes. 

Is it not time for us to discard the law of the 
jungle, where each strives for his own and only 
the “fittest” survives, and extend to the whole hu- 
man family the social law now observed in the in- 
dividual family, where the strong and efficient 
help and protect the weak or inefficient members? 
Many employers of labor would be glad to pay 
higher wages, give shorter hours and provide 
better sanitary conditions, but if they did this 
other employers not thus concerned: would under- 
sell them and drive them out of business. To 
bring about better conditions there must be a 
spreading of light in the dark places and a quick- 
ening of the public conscience. As they become 
enlightened and aroused, both employed and em- 
ployers will take an active part in political life 
for the promotion of the best welfare of each and 
all, and enact laws that will take away from the 
power of any to profit by the degradation of 
those who work. 


We must not postpone our heaven; it is as pres- 
ent now as it ever will be. We enter it by loyal 
service of God at all times. —Channing. 
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WHITTIER READING CIRCLES. 

The course of reading recommended for the 
Whittier Reading Circles for 1910, consists of the 
following books: “Christianity and the Social 
Crisis,” by Walter Rauschenbush; and “James 
and Lucretia Mott, Life and Letters,” by Anna 
Davis Hallowell. Experience has demonstrated 
that better work is done with two books than with 
more. The books may be ordered from Walter 
H. Jenkins, 140 North 15th Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa., who has an arrangement with the publishers 
enabling him to furnish them at the following 
prices: “James and Lucretia Mott,” $1.75; 
“Christianity and the Social Crisis,” $1.50. The 
cost of transportation should be added in every 
case. 

Friends especially will find the story of James 
and Lucretia Mott wonderfully interesting. Hints 
as to the attitude of the Society towards abolition 
and abolitionists, abound in the volume, and those 
Friends who, while not really pro-slavery, were 
not in love with the abolitionists, also come in for 
considerable mention. 

James and Lucretia Mott were forty years 
younger than Elis Hicks, yet the young people 
were his warm friends and supporters, and he was 
not infrequently their guest when in Philadelphia. 
There are some very readable references to the 
troubles that came to the Society from 1823 to 
1828. A letter written by Lucretia Mott to Rich- 
ard and Hannah Webb, of Dublin, Ireland, dated 
Second month 25th, 1842, deals vigorously with 
various matters, among others the disownment of 
Isaac T. Hopper, James S. Gibbons and Charles 
Marriott, by the New York Monthly Meeting. 
Any one who begins the book is sure to finish it. 

“Christianity and the Social Crisis,” is a 
thought provoker on nearly every page. It is a 
social and not a theological estimate of the 
mission of Jesus. In fact, from the standpoint 
of Rauschenbush, practical Christianity is a social 
movement for the bettering of this world, and the 
building of a genuine brotherhood in it, rather 
than a speculative theory touching the next world. 
It is not at all necessary to accept all of the 
author’s conclusions, in order to be helped by the 
study introduced. 

Order books from Walter H. Jenkins, but ad- 
dress all inquiries regarding Reading Circles to 
Henry W. Wilbur, 140 N. 15th Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 





God is identical with the best in man, and not 
a personal agency outside of the spiritual organ- 
ism of human society.—Stanton Coit. 
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AN ESTIMATE OF RAUSCHENBUSCH’S 
BOOK. 


[From a review by Professor Small, Head of the De- 
partment of Sociology in Chicago University, that ap- 
peared in Unity soon after the book was published, and 
was copied in our issue of Second month Ist, last year.] 

It is not uncommon to be able to see that the 
social world has remade itself over and over again 
in the past, and nothing very far out of the ordi- 
nary is involved in being able to tell a rather 
straight story about some of these bygone 
changes. In spite of brave attempts to prove the 
contrary, there is only here and there a man, 
however, who has really digested the idea that his 
own social world is rushing through an evolu- 
tionary cycle, and still less frequent are the men 
who can specify particulars of the conditions from 
which and to which we are now tending. The 
useful interpreter of society is this rare type of 
seer. He neither stops with rehearsing the past, 
nor tricks his public by distracting attention to 
fancy pictures of the future. He makes the pres- 
ent a real problem. He shows where the running 
gear chafes and binds and clogs, he detects our 
present failures to accomplish our best purposes, 
and he is quite composed and matter-of-fact in 
drawing conclusions that our methods and ma- 
chineries, along with large sections of our tradi- 
tions, must be retired in favor of improved types 
of ways and means if the evolutionary process is 
not to pause on a dead center till our generation 
ceases to cumber the ground. Professor Rausch- 
enbusch [in his “Christianity and the Social 
Crisis,” ] is in the line of trained men, who can 
say to their generation with some degree of con- 
vincing force, “‘Now is the judgment of this 
world,’ now must the prince of this world be cast 
out.” 

The book in the first place is a proclamation to 
Christendom that organized Christianity does not 
know the signs of the times. This theme is 
treated so frankly that no one who is open to con- 
viction has any right to withhold his vote for the 
verdict, “guilty as charged.” Again it is an ap- 
peal to the conscience of Christendom to burden 
itself with the real wants of living men...... 
On the other hand, the book comes to the lame 
and impotent conclusion, “therefore Socialism” 
(p. 407). In my judgment, no man who is 
charged with the enlightenment of his fellows is 
blameless if he sets up such an equivocal goal as 
“socialism,” unless he has more time and space 
than Professor Rauschenbusch left for this part 
of his argument to show precisely what type of 
socialism he means, and just the sense in which 
he means it. 
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SWARTHMORE COLLEGE ANNUAL 
MEETING. 

The annual meeting of the Stockholders of 
Swarthmore College, the account of which has 
been unavoidably delayed, was held on Third-day, 
Twelfth month 6th, and proved to be a very in- 
teresting—perhaps a memorable meeting. 

The report of the Board of Managers, includ- 
ing a lengthy, painstaking and most interesting 
report of the President of the College for the 
year, was a comprehensive statement of the work 
of the College during the year, which has been 
an eventful one. 

The record of the progress during the past year 
includes: 

ADMISSION TO THE CARNEGIE FOUNDATION. 

This is an important event in Swarthmore’s his- 
tory. 

The appropriation by Andrew Carnegie of fif- 
teen million dollars, the income of which is to be 
solely used to pension retiring professors from 
Colleges after arriving at the age of sixty-five 
years, is one of the wisest and most beneficent 
acts of the philanthropist. Through the admis- 
sion of Swarthmore College to the benefits of this 
great fund, its professors and teachers are en- 
abled to view their approach to old age with 
equanimity, as, after their retirement from active 
service from eighty to ninety per cent. of their 
previous salaries will be paid them during the re- 
mainder of their lives, and one-half the amount 
to their widows. Three of Swarthmore’s profes- 
sors already avail of the benefits of this beneficent 
fund. 

The recognition of Swarthmore by the General 
Education Board during the past year is another 
event in the College history. Only the small col- 
leges—those not universities and which attain the 
high standard set by the General Education Board 
—are able to avail of the benefits of this fund. 
That Swarthmore College, after a number of per- 
sonal visits and most painstaking investigation by 
members of the Education Board, has _ been 
thought worthy of this recognition by the most 
eminent educational authorities in our land, is a 
high tribute to its scholastic standing among the 
Colleges of America. After the careful investi- 
gation referred to, the sum of One Hundred and 
Twenty-five Thousand Dollars was allowed by the 
General Education Board, conditioned on the 
friends of the College raising the balance of the 
desired and much needed endowment of Five 
Hundred Thousand Dollars; but also conditioned 
on the stock feature of the College, a now obsolete 
form of organization, being done away with. 
This form of organization has been practically 
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null and void for a number of years, as about 
three-fourths of the stockholders long ago made 
over their holdings to the College, and the Board 
of Managers now have absolute control. But 
technically the stock organization still exists, and 
as the General Education Board were not willing 
to assist in the endowment of any College with 
such form of organization, the Board of Managers 
have been forced to make extraordinary efforts 
to secure the stock still outstanding. Out of the 
several hundreds of Colleges now in existence, a 
very few—perhaps not over half a dozen—have 
such a form of organization, and they are striv- 
ing to get rid of it as early as practicable. There 
are difficulties to be encountered in Swarthmore’s 
case, from the fact that a considerable number 
of shares are in small lots of from one to five 
shares each, and a large majority of those in 
whose names they stand are deceased. The rep- 
resentatives of the owners of the few large lots 
remaining have nearly all consented to cancel the 
stock and thereby enable the College to avail of 
the large fund which will come into its possession 
when the stock feature is thus gotten rid of and 
the remainder of the amount raised. 

An earnest effort is being made to induce the 
stockholders who have not already surrendered 
their stock to promptly do so and thus assist in 
this difficult and most important movement. 

As was announced at the last Commencement, 
one-half of the Three Hundred and Seventy-five 
Thousand Dollars needed to complete the fund— 
that is, $187,500—has already been promised by a 
few Friends of the College, but all this is condi- 
tional (as is the One Hundred and Twenty-five 
Thousand Dollars from the General Education 
Board) on the stock feature being eliminated. The 
importance of the movement is therefore appar- 
ent, and the co-operation and assistance of all 
Friends of Swarthmore is earnestly invoked. 

During the past year another section of Whar- 
ton Hall has been completed, and all the young 
men of the College are now housed in the two 
sections, leaving the entire dormitory system of 
Parrish Hall for the use of the girls. 

Announcement was made some time ago of the 
presentation by William C. Sproul of a new tel- 
escope of extraordinary power and quality, and 
one that is believed to be unsurpassed, if equalled, 
in the eastern half of the United States. As a 
substantial and proper building was necessary for 
the housing of this important astronomical in- 
strument, and the site of the President’s house 
was considered the best for the purpose, it was de- 
cided to build the observatory there, making such 
alterations to the house as would be necessary to 
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turn it into classrooms for the use of the observa- 
tory students. In order to complete the arrange- 
ments, a new house has been purchased for the 
use of the President, the Miller property adjoin- 
ing the College grounds, the house having been 
built and for a number of years occupied by 
former Superintendent Thomas S. Foulke. This 
purchase has been made practicable by the finan- 
cial aid extended by two friends of the College. 
The alterations to the house to make it suitable 
for the occupancy of the College President are 
now under way. 

Another interesting incident of the year was the 
presentation of a substantial Memorial Gateway 
by the Class of 1889. A thoroughly substantial 
roadway from this entrance to the College grounds 
had been already constructed by the same Class 
leading directly to the Meeting House. 

The number of students enrolled for the present 
year is 370, the largest attendance in the history 
of the College and taxing all our present facili- 
ties for their accommodation. The Board of Man- 
agers during the year passed a resolution restrict- 
ing the aggregate admissions in the future to a 
maximum of 500, or 250 of each sex. It is not 
likely this number will be reached for some time, 
but it is the desire and the intention of the Man- 
agers to limit the attendance and to keep Swarth- 
more among the smaller colleges of the country, 
believing as they do, that the objects of the Col- 
lege would be to a certain extent frustrated by 
having the institution on too large a basis, thus 
aiming for a high standard of scholarship and 
family government rather than enrollment among 
the larger Colleres. 

The statement was made that if the new organ- 
ization desired was found to be attainable, per- 
haps this might be the last meeting of the stock- 
holders, but that if such should prove to be the 
case, the hope was expressed that under the new 
organization a larger attendance of the Friends 
of the College might be secured at the Annual 
Meetings than has been in attendance at the stock- 
holders’ meetings of recent years. 

At the annual election for Managers the fol- 
lowing were chosen: Robert M. Janney, Presi- 
dent; Hetty Lippincott Miller, Secretary; Charles 
M. Biddle, Treasurer. 

For Managers, term expiring Twelfth month, 


1913: John T. Willets, Howard Cooper Johnson, 
Rebecca J. Broomell, Elizabeth B. Passmore, 
Joanna W. Lippincott, Marianna S. Rawson, 


Rowland Comly, Stephen Loines. 
To fill the unexpired term of Joseph Wharton, 

deceased: Philip M. Sharples. 

To fill the vacancy occasioned by the resignation 
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of William G. Underwood, term expiring Twelfth 
month, 1910: Robert Pyle. 

At the meeting of the Board of Managers for 
organization, held immediately after the stock- 
holders’ meeting, the following officers were 
elected: Isaac H. Clothier, Chairman; Rebecca 
C. Longstreth, Secretary. 


SWARTHMORE STUDENTS AT CHESTER 
MEETING. 

[From the Chester, Pa., Times of Twelfth month 20th, 
1909.] 

There was an unusually large attendance at 
the annual philanthropic meeting held in the 
Friends’ Meeting House on Market Street yester- 
day, under the care of the Concord Quarterly 
Meeting. The service also marked the annual 
celebration of the Peace Sabbath and the various 
remarks pertained to this subject. 

Especially interesting and instructive were the 
remarks of Prof. Paul M. Pearson, teacher of 
English at Swarthmore College and three of his 
students, Mr. Denforth, of Colorado; Mr. Willits, 
of Concord, and Mr. Bunting, of Philadelphia. 

The various phases of the peace question were 
entered into by Professor Pearson and his stu- 
dents. One touched upon the commercial and 
scientific aspect of the theme; another dwelt upon 
the ethical feature, while other speakers dwelt 
on the gradual enlightenment of the public in re- 
lation to this subject, which is becoming a para- 
mount issue with Christian people of all denomin- 
ations, as is evidenced by the fact that Peace Sab- 
bath is now observed once a year in nearly all the 
churches and Sunday schools throughout the 
country. 

Remarks were also made by Sarah B. Flitcraft, 
of this city; Edwin Palmer, of Lansdowne, and 
John Burns, of this city. 

Charles Palmer, Esq., who presided, made a 
few introductory remarks before introducing the 
speakers. 

The remarks in favor of the peace movement 
were of a sound and reasoning character and 
showed a great deal of thorough research on the 
subject. The remarks of the Swarthmore Col- 
lege students were fluently and intelligently de- 
livered and made a deep impression upon the 
minds of their many hearers. 


A Friend commends to our notice the follow- 
ing: “Sanity and safety lie in the ability to think 
individually and act collectively.” 
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PRAIRIE GROVE QUARTERLY MEETING. 

Prairie Grove Quarterly Meeting was held at 
Marietta, Iowa, Twelfth month 4th and 5th, dur- 
ing a very inclement season as to weather. The 
roads were in an unusually bad condition, having 
had rains and mud, and some snow that turned to 
sleet and iced over the ground, making the reads 
almost impassable. However, on Seventh-day 
morning I made my way io the meeting house 
with my own horse and buggy, in time for the 
Quarterly Meeting of Ministers and Elders, at 
9.30 a.m. From outside appearance I thought 
I was the first arrival, but on entering the door 
I was met by my friend Abel Mills, of Clear 
Creek, Ill.; he had built a fire in the stove and 
was trying to be comfortable. He remarked that 
he had come 265 miles to build a fire for us— 
rather a joke on Marietta Friends. He had ar- 
rived in Marshalltown the evening before, and 
put up at the home of my son, H. P. Edsall. In 
the morning Horace had called by ’phone for a 
man to come and take Abel to the meeting house, 
some six miles distant, as he and his wife would 
come later. 

In the course of the morning enough Friends 
gathered to hold the Meeting of Ministers and 
Elders. One Friend, Davis C. Pyle, had walked 
over the ice and rough roads nearly five miles. 
Griffith E. Coale, from West Liberty, and Mary 
Russell Vansyoc and little girl from Prairie 
Grove, had come into the neighborhood the eve- 
ning before. Griffith Coale was called to service 
as clerk of the meeting, and Ruth Packer as as- 
sistant. 

The business of the meeting having been at- 
tended to in the usual manner, we all repaired to 
the other room of the meeting house, which by 
this time had been warmed and was comfortable, 
and quite a number of Friends had gathered. 
Soon all settled into the quiet for the Quarterly 
Meeting proper, and in due time we had encour- 
aging words handed forth for our edification by 
our ministering Friends, Abel Mills and Griffith 
E. Coale. In due season some Friend proposed 
that perhaps the time had come to proceed to the 
business of the meeting; Mary R. Vansyoc and 
Horace M. Nichols acting as clerks, the usual 
routine of business was gone through with. All 
three of the constituent meetings were repre- 
sented and the business satisfactorily accom- 
plished, after which Friends that were away from 
their homes went by invitation to the places se- 
lected for the night. 

On First-day morning, the 5th, conditions of 
roads and weather had not improved much; a lit- 
tle snow had fallen and the mercury had fallen 
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to 14 above; and later it went down to 10. The 
rough, frozen ground made travelling rather un- 
safe for women and some of them preferred to 
stay at home. I, with some others, chose to go 
on foot, as we had but little more than a mile 
to walk; that was as much as I could accomplish 
to my satisfaction. But several got there and we 
had quite a satisfactory meeting, and some en- 
couragement given by our ministering Friends. 
After closing, and some lunch that we all 
seemed to enjoy, the Conference was called to 
seats and we were somewhat surprised to find so 
much preparation had been made and that we 
were so well entertained by our younger mem- 
bers. It was quite encouraging and we hope our 
Friends that came from a distance reached their 
homes without accident, or any sickness con- 
tracted in consequence of the trip. 
N. EDSALL. 


WITH FRIENDS AT OXFORD, PA. 
Daniel Batchellor, of Germantown, Phila., and 
Sarah B. Flitcraft, of Chester, Pa., were in at- 
tendance both at Young Friends’ Association and 
meeting the following day. At both they added 
very acceptable vocal ministrations. Daniel 


Batchellor spoke on the flock of Christ, taking 


for his text: “And other sheep I have which are 
not of this fold; them also must I bring and 
there shall be one flock and one Shepherd.” He 
spoke of the growing sense of oneness which was 
taking possession of all Christian churches and 
denominations. We were getting beyond the 
mere toleration of those who engaged in other 
forms of worship. There was now hearty co- 
operation for the good of society and the sense 
that we were all parts of the one great church 
of God. And the lesson did not end here. It was 
an inspiring thing to realize that the one flock 
of Christ was found in every church of Christen- 
dom; but still the words rang out, “Other sheep 
I have that are not of this fold; them also I must 
bring.” Sometimes Christ was found in temple 
or synagogue; but more often it was among the 
busy haunts of men and His religious lessons were 
drawn from the common objects about him. 
His chief aim was to seek and to save that which 
was lost. See this embodied in the touching par- 
able of the one lost sheep. He rejoiced that there 
was a divine spark latent in every human soul, 
only awaiting the call to life activity. And this 
was as true to-day as in olden time. We might 
wander away in the paths of sin and degradation, 
but we still had the divine birthright. No soul 
could absolutely sever the link which bound it to 
God.” 
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The speaker cited the cases of heroism and self- 
sacrifice which are recorded almost every day in 
our newspapers. When the occasion arises the 
commonplace man or woman responds to the 
divine call and rises to the higher level of the 
Christ life. This not only lifts the individual, 
but he becomes in turn an inspiration to other 
lives—“Be noble, and the nobleness that lies in 
other men, sleeping, but never dead, will rise in 
majesty to meet thine own.” —T.C. 


FRIENDLY MEMORIES. 

As I read my Intelligencer I usually find some- 
thing for remarks. In a recent issue I was in- 
terested in an article on “Landmarks,” and in 
a few words would like to re-mark some of the 
old Quaker marks where, when boys, we went to 
meeting. 

We used to meet twice a week at the meeting 
house near Shamokin fifty years ago or more, 
and the monthly rides to Roaring Creek and Cata- 
wissa and twice a year to Fishing Creek, were 
in my boyhood days very great excursions. 

My parents were born in Pennsylvania. They 
were not birthright Quaker babies, but became 
Friends before or soon after marriage. Ten chil- 
dren from Palemon down were born Quaker good, 
and not one to middle age ever drifted far away. 
Palemon is a novel name and father found it in 
a novel; his own name too was novel, but I never 
heard that his father found the name Elida in a 
book of fiction. Others of us have Quaker names 
drawn from Friends who used to preach,—John 
Comly, Thomas Chalkley and George Dillwyn. 

Three of my sisters at intervals taught Friends’ 
















pupils. 
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ways “put up” at “Tommy” Longstreth’s. 






Twenty-five years after the boy became a Friend 
and has since married a Presbyterian girl. Three | 

of my brothers, including the novel-named, were 

" married by Friends’ ceremony and three of us 





paid the preacher or country esquire. 








school in Camden, Del., one of them being a 
Sharon girl, and Ex-Gov. Hunn was one of their 


Our home in Pennsylvania was one hundred 
miles north of Philadelphia and it always was a 
stopping place for carriage Friends on way to 
and from Fishing Creek Half-Year Meetings. 
Thomas B. and Lydia Longstreth would usually 
tarry several days at our home and when down 
at yearly meeting father and mother would al- 


When I came to Illinois, in 1868, I went one day 
to Joseph Wilson’s parlor meeting and there first 
saw Sydney Averill and heard him preach. Soon 
after, our first boy was named Sydney Averill. 


Four of us went into the army, three with 


Quaker names. From the battle of Cedar Creek 
I came to Satterlee Hospital, where Lydia Long- 
streth and other Friends visited me. My father 
had eight brothers and four sisters, thirteen in 
all, seven of whom were Friends; Reuben and 
Perry were recommended ministers. 

“Landmarks” in reality refers to houses and 
lands, but the shining marks of these old-time 
Friends should not be obliterated. Let us re- 
mark them. GEO. D. JOHN. 
Sterling, Ills. 



















CHILDREN AND THE SIMPLE LIFE. 

Children need more than any other class to es- 
cape from the multitude of interests which sur- 
round them. Teachers are grieved year by year 
to find such a lack of mental power among their 
pupils; from the secondary school to the univer- 
sity comes the one lament. Children no longer 
think for themselves; they lack self-reliance; they 
work faithfully, but do not think with originality. 
Only a generation back a child’s environment was 
usually one to stimulate effort; now all this is 
changed and the one thing children desire most 
ardently is to be entertained by something new. 
Mothers often feel the helplessness of their chil- 
dren and deplore it greatly. Let us think about 
this very earnestly: how can we emancipate our 
children from the electric button—to speak figura- 
tively—and help them to be self-reliant, earnest, 
simple-hearted men and women? 

—Sarah W. Elkinton. 






































In the Westonian, 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

FALLOWFIELD, PA.—The meeting of the Asso- 
ciation was held in Fallowfield meeting house on 
Twelfth month 19th. Edwin Maule read a por- 
tion of the second chapter of St. Matthew. Whit- 
tier Fulton and Marian Skelton gave a full ac- 
count of the General Conference held at Moores- 
town. There was a recitation by Maurice Hump- 
ton and a reading entitled “A New Christmas 
Present,” presented by Mabel W. Kendig. Eliza- 
beth Moore read a good paper on “Christmas in 
Different Lands.” Harry Cline and Mary Maule 
discussed the “Proper Observance of Christmas.” 
After a few general remarks, it was decided that 
the next meeting be held at the home of Howard 
Humpton, First month 16th. Sentiments fol- 
lowed the reading of the program for the next 
meeting. FRANCES E. Moore, Sec. 























HoRSHAM, PA.—The meeting of the association, 
held Eleventh month 28th, was opened by 
Robert Hollingsworth reading the Thirteenth 
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chapter of Corinthians. 


dith recited ““The Death of the Flowers”; Rachel 
E. Jarrett read a selection from John Woolman’s 
Journal, showing to us his love of God. Under 
Current Topics William Satterthwaite, Jr., Walter 
Green and William Satterthwaite, Sr., spoke of 
the terrible accident which had just occurred in 
a mine in Illinois. An address was then given by 
James Q. Atkinson, on “The Conservation of Our 
Natural Resources.” The report of the confer- 
ence held at Moorestown was then given by the 
delegates. The meeting adjourned to meet 
Twelfth month 26th. 

SETH T. WALTON, Pres. 

FLORENCE J. WILLIAMS, Sec’y. 


MAKEFIELD, PA.—The Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion held its regular meeting in the Meeting-House 
on First-day afternoon, Twelfth month 19th. 
Maud Slack read the Ist chapter of 1st John. 
Mabel Briggs recited ‘“‘The Palestine’ from Whit- 
tier, and Howard Griscom gave us a selection 
from Eugene Fields. Robert Elliott read a very 
good paper on “Courage.” The Young Friends’ 
Association prepared an entertainment for the 
First-day school, First-day morning, Twelfth 
month 19th, which was largely attended. It was 
decided to hold the next meeting of the Associa- 
tion on First month 22nd, 1910, at the home of 
Newlin Ely. ESTELLA C. SCHIEFER, Sec. 


MANSFIELD, N. J.—The meeting of the Asso- 
ciation was held at the home of Elizabeth A. Scott, 


Twelfth 
Bowne, 


month 16th. The president, Walter 
read the 67th Psalm. At roll call 32 
members responded, some with sentiments appro- 
priate to the approaching holidays. Dr. David 
Posey Brown read a paper on “The Origin of 
Christmas and its Customs.” The magazine arti- 
cle was read by Abbie Taylor. Howard M. Rogers 
read an article on “‘Early History of Penn Treaty 
Park.” Susan T. Moore followed with interest- 
ing current topics. The meeting adjourned to 
meet First month 22nd, at the home of G. Frank 
Harvey. ANNA C. SCOTT, Sec. 


MOORESTOWN, N. J.—The Association was held 
in the Assembly Room of the Friends’ High 
School on Twelfth month 9th. Some of the mem- 
bers told of ““‘The Keeping of Christmas in Differ- 
ent Countries.” Mabel Hollinshead described the 
festivities in Norway, Sweden and Denmark, 
where the birds are especially remembered. Car- 
oline B. Zelley told of the “Celebration in Eng- 
land,” when the lord and his tenants all sit down 


Florence Twining re- | 
cited “Keep Nothing from Mother”; Jennie Mere- | 





to one board and enjoy the turkey and plum pud- 
ding. Elizabeth Gillingham told of the holiday in 
Germany, where Santa Claus is made much of 
and no house so lowly but has its Christmas tree. 

Martha Taylor told of France. In the capital 
there is no holiday, but in the southern part the 
Yule-log is kept burning from Christmas until 
New Year’s. Hanna G. Evans described Christ- 
mas eve in a Convent. A vocal solo by Alice Osler 
closed the evening’s program. Adjourned to 
meet First month 8th, 1910. 

PRISCILLA E. GARDINER, Sec. 


NORRISTOWN, PA.—The Association was held 
Twelfth month 19th, 1909. The president, Freas 
Styer, opened the meeting by reading a portion of 
the 2nd chapter of Matthew. Elizabeth Taggart 
read the poem “The Legend Beautiful.” Joseph 
Simpson then gave some reminiscences of Sole- 
bury Meeting, Bucks County, Pa., A paper on 
“The Relation of the Young People to the Meet- 
ing,’ was read by Ellwood Roberts. Jos. M. 
Hilles was called upon for a report on “Prison 
Work.” Three former students served their 
term last week, and two of the three had showed 
much appreciation of the efforts of the commit- 
tee in their behalf. The Society decided to give 
five dollars to the committee for Christmas gifts 
for the student prisoners. It might be said here, 
in answer to a query in regard to the Society, 
that the subject was first mentioned in the 
Friends’ Association. The teachers are for most 
part members of the Association and the major- 
ity are members of Friends. A report was given 
by the treasurer, Martha Platt. The committee 
to bring forward names for ensuing year re- 
ported Winfield Conard for president, John 
F. Kinsey for vice-president, Elizabeth Taggart 
for secretary, Julia K. Stout for treasurer, execu- 
tive committee, Mary R. Livezey, Martha Simp- 
son, Jos. M. Hilles, John W. Harry. The meet- 
ing adjourned until First month 16th, 1910. 

A. B. T., Sec. 


OXFORD, PA.—The Association of Twelfth 
month 11th was opened by the president’s read- 
ing part of the eighth chapter of Romans. Sarah 
B. Fliteraft, of Chester; talked to us about the 
importance of Friends’ Associations. Eva Pugh 
gave a recitation in negro dialect. Prof. Daniel 
Batchellor then gave his lecture, “The Music of 
Language in Speech and Song,” which was de- 
lightful and instructive and opened a new thought 
to several of us. He explained the importance 
of a musical voice and how such can be obtained. 

ETHEL E. REYNOLDS, Sec. 
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THORNBURY, PA.—The Association met Sixth- 
day evening, Eleventh month 26th, at the home 
of Horace and Bertha L. C. Darlington. Report 
of the General Conference at Moorestown, was 
given by several of the delegates. The literary 
program was opened by the members singing 
‘Nearer My God to Thee.” Mariella Cheyney re- 
cited “Friar Philip’s Tribulations,’ and Horace 
Darlington gave a reading. Elma E. Pyle sang 
“The Dearest Spot on Earth,” and Elizabeth P. 
Styer gave a recitation entitled “The Bargain.” 
Katheryn Styer opened the discussion on the 
question “How can we carry our highest ideals 
into our daily lives?” “Shall we be praised for 
duty done, or the result of it?’ was another ques- 
tion which occasioned a very interesting discus- 
sion. After roll call the meeting adjourned until 
Twelfth month 31st, when a special Christmas 
meeting will be held at the home of Ruth and 
George Bartram. 

BERTHA L. C. DARLINGTON, Sec’y. 


Mepi1A, PA.—The regular meeting of Media 
Friends’ Association was held in the Friends’ 
School Building on Gayley Terrace, Twelfth 
month 8th. The president, Albert J. Williams, 
read the Nineteenth Psalm. Margaret R. Broom- 
all played a piano solo. Harold R. Gill recited 
“The Night Before Christmas.” May Myers, who 
was a delegate to the General Conference at 
Moorestown, gave a full and entertaining report 
of the meeting. Henry L. Broomall favored the 
association with a talk on the “Friends’ Lan- 
guage.” ELIZABETH H. CALEY, Secretary. 








THE SONG OF THE VALLEY. 

We walked together in youth and gladness, 

Young hearts are light, young life is strong, 
Green the grass and golden the sunshine, 

Our song poured out like a wood-robin’s song. 
The words? We needed no words to say it, 

The wood-bird uses no words to sing, 
’Tis joy, joy, joy,—he cannot contain it, 

He pours it forth till the hillsides ring. 


Together we entered the valley of shadow, 
The sunshine lighting us far on our way, 
Scarcely we noted the growing darkness, 
The change to night from the gladsome day, 
Till our song was hushed,—we stood in terror, 
No step was seen of the way ahead, 
Hand reached for hand and grasped in anguish, 
There was chilling, smothering, choking dread. 


Out of the darkness there grew a presence, 
A light that showed us the length of the way 
Winding and winding beside a river, 
And lighted with something more light than day, 
And we knew it was God, and the way eternal, 
The shadowed span but a part of the road 
Which reached through the infinite past behind us, 
On to the infinite future of God. 








How precious the arm that drew me closer 
As step by step we walked our way, 
The new light showing my loved one to me 
As never seen in the earlier day. 
Sweet were the songs that we sang in the sunshine, 
Sweeter by far the songs in the shade, 
Truly we say, with the Shepherd of Israel, 
“E’en in the valley, I am not afraid.” 


And the road winds on by a beautiful river, 
On and on to the boundless sea, 
Which beckons and calls with a voice resistless, 
Calls to him,—and calls to me, 
And the further shore is beyond our seeing, 
Before us the limitless, parting sea, 
But it holds no terror, no fear forever, 
"Tis a part of God’s eternity. 
ELEANOR Scott SHARPLES. 


BIRTHS. 


EAVENSON.—At Christiana, Pa., on Sixth month Ist, 
1909, to D. Gilbert and Elsie Louise Eavenson, a son, 
whose name is Herman Jackson Eavenson. 

MORRIS.—At Ercildoun, Chester Co., Pa., on Third 
month 17th, 1909, to John A. and Mary F. Morris, a son, 
whose name is William Jackson Morris. 

ROBERTS.—At Swarthmore, Pa., on Twelfth month 
27th, 1909, to Chester and Abby Mary Hall Roberts, a 
daughter, named Abby Roberts. 








MARRIAGES. 


WALTON—ROBERTS.—At the home of the bride’s 
father, near London Grove, Pa., Eleventh month 17th, 1909, 
Ellen H. Roberts, daughter of Joseph G. and the late 
Elizabeth Roberts and Warren C. Walton, son of William 
B. and Clara P. Walton. 





DEATHS. 


FELL.—At the residence of her son, Lewis W. Fell, 
Buckingham, Pa., on First-day, Twelfth month 19th, 1909, 
Margaret A. Fell, widow of David Fell, in the 80th year 
of her age. 

HAINES.—At his home in Elkton, Md., Twelfth month 
4th, 1909, Lewis Marshall Haines, at the age of 63 years. 

ROBERTS.—At Swarthmore, Pa., Twelfth month 27th, 
1909, Abby Roberts, infant daughter of Chester and Abby 
Mary Hall Roberts. 

WHITSON.—William Whitson passed to rest Twelfth 
month 15th, 1909, at the home of his only son Wilzue, 
near McClelland, Iowa, near the close of his 92nd year. 
He was the oldest son of Micah and Mary (Mercer) Whit- 
son, born First month 23rd, 1818, near Christiana, Pa. 
He was an honest, upright man and kept his hands busy 
until a few weeks before death. He had been a reader of 
Friends’ Intelligencer for years. ; 

WILSON.—At the home of her son-in-law, James M. 
Good, in St. Louis, Mo., on Twelfth month 11th, 1909, 
Mary P. Wilson, widow of Josiah Wilson, and only daugh- 
ter of the late Benjamin and Jane Price, of East Brad- 
ford, Chester County, Pa., aged nearly 90 years. She was 
a first cousin of the late Judge Edward M. Paxson, of 
Buckingham, Pa., her mother having been a sister of his 
father, Thomas Paxson. 





FRIENDS’ 


CALENDAR 


—Orange Grove Meeting, Pasadena, 
Cal., is held every First-day at 11 a. 
m., First-day school at 10.15 a. m., 
Monthly Meeting the second First-day 
of the month at 1.30 p.m. The best 
way to reach the Meeting House, 520 
East Orange Grove Ave., is by the N. 
Los Robles- Washington car line. 

—Friends’ Meeting at Harrisburg, 
Pa., composed of Friends of all 
branches, at 119 S. Second Street, at 
10.30 a. m. every First-day. 

—Meeting in Pittsburgh, Pa., com- 


posed of Friends of all branches, in | 


the College Club Rooms, Woman’s Ex- 
change Building, 300 Oliver Ave., ev- 
ery First-day at ll a.m. Adult School 
before meeting. 

TWELFTH MO. 31ST (6TH-DAY). 
Pa., Friends’ 


—Thornbury, Asso- 


ciation at home of Ruth and George | 


Bartram. 
ing. 

FIRST MONTH 2ND (1ST-DAY). 

—Makefield meeting visited by Isaac 
Wilson. 

—Race St., Phila., after-meeting 
conference, at 11.45 a. m., “Canaanite 
and Phoenician Religions,” discussion 
introduced by Henry W. Wilbur, who 
will also attend the meeting for worship 
at 10.30 a, m. 


FIRST MONTH 4TH (38RD-DAY). 
—Chesterfield Monthly Meeting at 
Crosswicks, N. J., at 2.30 p. m. 
FIRST MONTH 5TH (4TH-DAY). 
—Toronto Central Preparative 
Meeting of Friends at home of S. K. 
Brown, Gerrard and Norwood Road, 
East Toronto, 8 p. m. 


A special Christmas meet- 


—Germantown, Pa., Friends’ Asso- 
ciation, at the Meeting House on 
School House Lane. Address by Con- 
William W. Cocks’ on 
“Friends in Public Life.” 

FIRST MONTH 8TH (7TH-DAY). 

—Benefit Diligent Circle King’s 
Daughters, New Century Drawing 
Rooms, 124 S. 12th St., Phila., at 8 
p. m. A play by a sextette of come- 
diennes. Cards of admission (50 
cents). 

New York Monthly Meeting at 
15th St. and Rutherfurd Place, 2.30 
p. m. Meeting under care of Com- 
mittee on Philanthropic Labor at 7.30 
p.m. Supper at six o’clock. 

—Moorestown, N. J., 
Friends’ Association. 

—Purchase, N. Y., Executive 
Preparative Meeting, at 2 p. 
Meeting of Ministers and Counsel at 
rise of meeting. 


gressman 


Young 


and 


m.; | 





W. J. MacWatters 


WITH 


IVINS, DIETZ & MAGEE 


1220 & 1222 MARKET STREET 


Manufacturers of 
Bundhar and French Wilton, 
Extra Body Brussels, 


Rugs and Carpets 


Importers of 
Oriental Rugs, German Linoleum, 
China and Japan Mattings. 


Dealers in 
Domestic Carpets and Rugs of depend- 
able makes and quality. 
Our Bargain Room contains Carpets at 
“Closing Out” Prices. 


INTELLIGENCER 


{First month 1, 1910 


FIRST MONTH 9TH (1ST-DAY). 

—Meeting of Friends at White 
Plains, N. Y., at home of E. Komori, 
3 Bank St., at 11 a. m. 


—Woodlawn Meeting, Va., visited 
by Isaac Wilson. 


—After-meeting Conference at Race 
St., at 11.45 a. m.; “The Hebrew Re- 
ligion,” discussion introduced by Jesse 
H. Holmes, who will also be present 
at meeting for worship at 10.30. 


—At Girard Ave., Phila., at 9.45 
a. m., Junior Conference; First-day 
school same hour, meeting at 11. 

—At Home for Children, 4011 As- 
pen St., West Phila., at 3 p. m., meet- 
ing for worship. 


FIRST MONTH 13TH (5TH-DAY). 


—At Lincoln, Va., Monthly Meeting. 
Isaac Wilson expects to attend. 
FIRST MONTH 17TH (2ND-DAY). 

—Fairfax Quarterly Meeting at 
Waterford, Va. Isaac Wilson expects 
to attend and will also be present at 
the meetings on First-day. 


An administrator 
is one who finds 
out that all the 
dead man’s estate 
has shrunk—except 
his life insurance. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


PHILADELPHIA 





